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(2 come). 

Dr. Norton has 2 ware 468.27 only (cf. B's foot- 
note 3 p. 43). 

class 5, §149. 
2 gauest 94.19. (2 jya/ only in foryaf 43.32), 
3 yeuen 44.9. 

2 quod 60.10. 

3 ,sw« 846.5. 
(2 jaw). 

class 6, §150. 
[3/<?rrf 112.26]. 
(far sake, -soke, -saken). 
1 gnawynge 167.32. 
3 /«<&? (cf. B's foot-note) also 354.4. 
(1 shake, 2 shoke). 

1 stondynge 58.31, 3S6ZW813.2. 

2 vnderstood 163.29. 
2 swore 52.10. 

(1 wasshe, 2 wasshe). 

(2 roaA^) [2 waked 184.1, 473.27, awaked 65.14; 
of course, weak already in O.E.] 

George Hempl. 
University of Michigan. 

CHAUCER AND VALERIUS MAXI- 

MUS. 

The name Eleanor (var. Th. Alcanore) in 
Chaucer's " House of Fame," 516 (ii, 8), has 
hitherto eluded identification. Mr. Skeat, in 
the last edition of the poem (' The Complete 
Works of Chaucer,' 1894, vol. iii, p. 253), find- 
ing no encouraging clue to the person meant, 
desists with "nor do I at all understand who 
is meant." 

The context requires the name of some one 
who had a notable dream ; but no Eleanor or 
Alcanor is known to have been thus favored. 
However, Chaucer's proper names are elastic, 
although he is a veracious historian, and we 
may be sure that some great dreamer's name 
is not too far distant from Eleanor (Alcanor) ; 
this I believe to be Hamilcar (var. Amilcar) 
whose "avisioun," of the " selly " sort, ob- 
tained from Cicero (' Div.' i, 24), is reported by 
Valerius Maximus (' Mem.' i, 7, " De somniis") 
in one of Chaucer's favorite books. This ac- 
count of Hamilcar's dream is as follows : 

"At Karthaginiensium dux Hamilcar (var. 
Amilcar), cum obsideret Syracusas, inter som- 
num exaudisse uocem credidit nuntiantem 



futurum ut proximo die in ea urbe cenaret. 
laetus igitur perinde ac diuinitus promissa 
uictoria exercitum pugnae conparabit. in quo 
inter Siculos et Poenos orta dissensione, cas- 
tris eius Syracusani subita inruptione oppressis 
ipsum intra moenia sua uinctum pertraxerunt. 
ita magis spe quam somnio deceptus cenauit 
Syracusis captiuus, non, ut animo praesump- 
serat, uictor." 

To obtain Alcanor from Amilcar (perhaps 
through Alcimar; cf. Ariadne > Adriane) will 
not startle a reader of Chaucer. 

James W. Bright. 



HAMLETS "IVOO'T DRINKE UP 
ES/LE?" 

Furness begins as follows five pages of origi- 
nal and selected comments upon this ex- 
pression : — 

"With the exception of 'the dram of eale,' 
no word or phrase in this tragedy has oc- 
casioned more discussion than this Esill or 

Esile Theobald saw the difficulty so 

clearly that subsequent criticism has chiefly 
ranged itself on one or other of the two inter- 
pretations suggested by him, viz. that the 
word either represents the name of a river, or 
is an old word, meaning vinegar." 

The phrase under discussion comes at the 
beginning of a well-known speech of Hamlet 
to Laertes at the grave of Ophelia : — 

** 'Swounds, show me what thou 'It do : 

Woo't weep? woo't fight? woo't fast? woo't tear thy 

self? 
Woo't drink up eisel ? eat a crocodile ? 
I'll do't." 

V. 1,297-300. Globe text. 

I believe that the denotation vinegar has 
seemed unsatisfactory simply because the con- 
notation of the phrase as a whole has not 
been understood. I believe that an allusion is 
intended to the draught of vinegar and gall 
offered to Christ. This draught was looked 
upon during the Middle Ages as a bitter, 
loathsome compound, and the offer of it to 
Christ as a crowning insult and a crowning 
torture. The phrase takes all its fulness of 
meaning, I believe, from this distinct reference 
to the dying agonies of the Crucified One. 

There seem to be three offers of ' vinegar ' 
to Christ recorded in the gospels. I will give 
these in a tabular view. The 'interpretation' 
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of each offer that I subjoin is taken from the 
comments upon the passages concerned that 



are given in the volumes of the Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges. 



I. 

The offer of vinegar and gall 
(or myrrh) before the crucifix- 
ion. 

Christ tastes, but does not 
drink. 



Matt, xxvii, 33-34. 
Mark xv, 23. 



Interpretation : a stupefying 
draught offered in mercy. 



II. 

The mocking offer of vinegar 
during the early part of the 
time that Christ is hanging 
upon the cross. 

Christ does not drink. 



Luke xxiii, 36. 



Interpretation: "By the word 
' mocked ' seems to be meant 
that they lifted up to his lips 
the vessels containing their or- 
dinary drink — sour wine — and 
then snatched them away." 



III. 

The offer of a sponge filled 
with vinegarjustdeforeChrist's 
death. 

Christ drinks. 



Matt, xxvii, 48. 

Mark xv, 36. 
John xix, 28-30. 



Interpretation: "probably in 
compassion rather than mock- 
ery ; or perhaps in compassion 
under cover of mockery." 



We can hardly expect to find better evidence 
as to the way in which the Englishmen of the 
Middle Ages conceived of the crucifixion than 
that given us by the dramas that treat of this 
in the great cycles of English mystery plays. 
Any interpretation in which the four extant 
cycles agree was almost certainly the universal 
interpretation at the time that " Hamlet " was 
written ; for the last performance of the York 
plays took place when Shakespeare was fifteen 
years old, while the Chester plays were acted 
for the last time in 1600. 

All the three offers of vinegar noted above 
are united into one offering in the mystery 
plays. The conception common to all four 
cycles seems to be the following : 

1. The drink used is vinegar mingled with 
gall, or myrrh. 

2. The drink is the most unpalatable 
mixture that malice can devise. It is offered 
to Christ when he is tortured with thirst. The 
very sight of the draught causes His face to 
become distorted with loathing. 

This conception of the draught of vinegar 
and gall as a malicious means of torture seems 
to be so old that only the agreement of repu- 
table scholars makes one accept the modern 
interpretation. In Tischendorf s edition of the 
Evaugelia Apocrypha (Lipsiae, 1876) in the 



Ev. Nicodemi, Pars II, Cap. iv, Latine A, 
Satan says to Inferus, just before Christ's de- 
scent into hell : 

..." lanceam exacui ad percussionem eius, fel 
et acetum miscui dare ei potum, et lignum 
preparavi ad crucifigendum eum et aculeos ad 
configendum, etc." 

3. This offer of vinegar and gall is the last 
insult and torture to which Christ is subjected. 
He refuses the draught, apparently not even 
tasting it, and dies immediately afterward. 

4. The word used is aysell, aselle, ascill, 
eygil. No other word is used for vinegar in 
connection with this incident, so far as 1 have 
noted. 

Wycliffe, however, uses ay eel in Matt, xxvii, 
48 only, out of the six passages noted above, 
and there he adds the explanatory gloss or 
vynegre ; in the other places he uses vynegre, 
wyn, and wiyn. 

I now give, from each of the four cycles of 
mystery plays some of the most striking lines 
that illustrate the above statements. 

'The York Plays.' xxxvi, " Mortificacio 
Cristi." 

yesus. ...... 

A ! me thristis sare. 
Garcio. A drinke shall I dresse pe in dede, 
A draughte pat is full dayntely dight, 
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Nowe swete sir, youre will yf it ware, 
A draughte here of drinke haue I dreste, 
To spede for no spence frat re spare, 
But baldely ye bib it for he beste 

For-why ; 
Aysell and galle 
Is menged with alle, 
Drynke it re schalle, 
Youre lippis, I halde frame full drye. 
Jesus. h\ drinke it schalle do me no deere [harm], 
Wete hou wele her-of will I none. 

(After speaking eleven lines more in this 
same speech, Jesus dies.) 

' The Towneley Mysteries ; ' " Crucifixio." 

Jesus. ...... 

Now thryst I wonder sore. 
Primus Tortor. Noght bot hold thipeasse, 
t Thou shalle have drynke with in a resse, 

My self shalbe thy knave ; 
Have here the draght that I the hete, 
And I shalle warand it is not swete 

On alle the good I have. 

(The drawing lots for the coat comes next. 
Christ speaks six lines more in two speeches 
before dying.) 

In a later play in the same cycle, " Resur- 
rectio Domini," Christ says; 

And yit more understand thou shalle, 
In stede of drynk they gaf me galle, 
Aselle they menged it withalle, 

The Juesfelle; 
The payn I have, tholyd I to save 

Man's saulle from helle. 

'The Chester Plays.' "The Crucifixion." 

Jesus. 

My thruste is sore, my thruste is sore ! 
Tercius Judeus. 

Yea, thou shake have drinke therefore, 
That thou shall liste drinke no more 
Of all this seven yeaire. 

(Jesus then utters a dying speech of five lines.) 
In play xviii. "The Harrowing of Hell,'' 
Satan says of Christ : 

" Againste this shrewe that sittes here 
I tempted the folke in fowle manere, 
Ascill and gall to his dynere 
I made them for to dighte." 

' The Coventry Plays ' (so-called), xxxii, 
" The Condemnation and Crucifixion of 
Christ." 

ykesus. So grett a thrust dede nevyr man take 
As I have, man, now for thi sake ; 
For thrust asundyr my lyppys gyn crake, — 
For drvnes thei do cleve. 



Tertius Judaeus. 

rour thrust, sere hoberd, for to slake, 

Ey t\\ and galle here I the take, 

What ! me thynkyth a mowe z e make : — 

Is not this good drynk ? 
To crye for drynke ^-e had gret hast, 
And now it semyth it is but wast, — 
Is not this drynk of good tast? 
Now telle me how p-e thynk 1 

(Jesus then utters his dying words.) 

That the letter g in the word " eygil " can 
have the pronunciation of s is plain from the 
form " Bei^abub "=Beelzebub in the twenty- 
second play of this same cycle. 

No city of England was more famous for its 
Scripture plays than Coventry, situated only 
eighteen miles from Stratford-on-Avon. Two 
of the craft-plays of Coventry have come 
down to us, although the so-called Coventry 
cycle is not thought to be rightly named. 
That the craft-plays of Coventry agreed in the 
main with those in the cycles that we possess 
is not only probable a priori; it is made quite 
certain by the fact that one scene, the Dis- 
putation of Christ with the Doctors in the 
Temple, is largely the same in the York Plays, 
the Woodkirk (Towneley) Plays, the Chester 
Plays, and in the play of the Weavers of Cov- 
entry (see Davidson, Mod. Lang. Notes vii, 
p. 92 ; and "Studies in the Eng. Mystery Plays," 
Chap, xxv, Transactions Conn. Academy, 
vol. ix). 

I quote two passages from Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillips, in which he speaks of the English 
mystery plays : — 

"That Shakespeare, in his early youth, 
witnessed representations of some of these 
mysteries, cannot admit of a reasonable doubt. 
.... The performances which then took place 
nearly every year at Coventry attracted hosts 
of spectators from all parts of the country, 
while, at occasional intervals, the mystery 
players of that city made theatrical progresses 
to various other places. It is not known 
whether they favored Stratford-on-Avon with 
a professional visit, but it is not at all improb- 
able that they did, for they must have passed 
through the town in their way to Bristol, where 
it is recorded that they gave a performance in 
the year 1570." 

" It is impossible to say to what extent even 
the Scriptural allusions in the works of Shake- 
speare himself may not be attributed to such 
performances, for in one instance at least the 
reference by the great dramatist is to the 
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history as represented in those plays, not to 
that recorded in the New Testament." ' Out- 
lines of the Life of Shakespeare,' Ninth 
Ed., pp. 46 and 50. 

The two citations of Furness which refer to 
Christ represent him as "tasting" the "eisel 
and gall," in accordance with the account of 
Matthew. These passages look upon this 
tasting as one of the tortures of the crucifixion. 
From Sir Thomas More's Poems is quoted : 
" remember therewithal How Christ for thee 
tasted eisel and gall." In the eighth prayer 
in the 'Salisbury Primer,' 1555, we have the 
words : " O blessed Jesu : .... I beseech thee 
for the bitterness of the aysell and gall that 
thou tasted." 

In ' Nares' Glossary ' (edition of Halliwell 
and Wright) the lollowing is quoted from 
Skelton:— 

" He paid a bitter pencion 
For man's redemption, 
He dranke eisel and gali 
To redeme us withal.'* 

The different forms of the word eisel occur 
in a moderately large number of passages, 
and in various writers ; but the latest example 
of its use that is given in Murray's ' Dictionary' 
bears the date 1634. 

It seems probable to me that the phrase "to 
drink eisel" came to have a proverbial mean- 
ing, and to contain an allusion to the mixture 
of eisel and gall that was offered to Christ. 
The different offers of vinegar were confused ; 
hence, while Christ seems to have been 
thought of in the mystery plays as refusing 
the draught, other writers speak of him as 
tasting, and others still as drinking. All cer- 
tainly conceived of the eisel and gall as the 
bitterest mixture possible. 

One of the most intensely personal of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, No. cxi, contains the 
word eisel: — 

* ( 0, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand : 
Pity me then and wish I were renew'd ; 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions oi eisel 'gainst my strong infection; 



No bitterness that I will bitter think. 

Nor double penance, to correct correction. 
Pity me then dear friend, and I assure ye 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me.'' 

Globe text. 

I will not try to interpret the word eisel in 
the above lines, lest I seem to use one con- 
jecture to help prove another ; but I do not 
think that this sonnet furnishes any reason for 
rejecting the explanation that I offer for the 
passage in "Hamlet." 

It seems probable to me, then, that Hamlet's 
phrase "Woo't drinke up Esile?" means 
something like this: "Would you rival the 
agonies of the Crucified One?" Those who 
have interpreted Esile as a river because the 
context demands hyperbole, will note that in 
the English mystery plays Christ does not 
even taste the vinegar and gall. They are at 
liberty, therefore, to find in this expression the 
hyperbolical meaning, "Would you go beyond 
the agonies of the dying Saviour? " 

It seems highly probable that the expression 
"to drink eisel" passed into proverbial use 
through the influence of the mystery plays, 
and that this much-discussed phrase in " Ham- 
let " marks a point of connection between 
Shakespeare and the primitive English drama 
that has not been suspected. 

A. H. Tolman 
The University of Chicago. 



OLD SAXON FRAGMENTS. 
Bruchstucke der altsdchsischen Bibeldichtung 
aus der Bibliotheca Palatina, von Karl 
Zangemeister und Wilhelm Braune. 
In den Neuen Heidelberger Jahrbiichem, 
Jhrg. iv, Heft 2 ss. 205-294, auch als Separat- 
ausgabe im Verlag von G. Koester (Heidel- 
berg) erschienen. 
On the ninth of last May there appeared in 
the ' Beilage zur Miinchner Allgemeinen 
Zeitung ' a short article by Professor Braune 
of Heidelburg, entitled ' Die altsachsische 
Bibeldichtung,' in which he announced an 
important discovery of new fragments of Old- 
Saxon poetry, made by his colleague Professor 
Zangemeister in a Vatican, formerly Palatine, 
Ms. of the ninth century, the editing of which 
had been entrusted by the discoverer to the 
writer of the article. 
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